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MISS MABEL ELLIS 


One of the “ Bath Buns” in “The Beauty of Bath” at the Aldwych 
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DE TALE DR 


Tittle-Tattle ~ 


Bishop Potter. 


Bishop Potter after being made much of 
in London has gone back to New 

York and cast aspersions on the old country. 

The old poet must have been impelled 

by the spirit of prophecy to write :— 

For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet clay. 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 

It murmur’d, “ Gently, Brothez, gently, 

pray!” 


Hospitality. 

oN soldier being asked by his company 
officer at Aldershot the other day if 

he met with much hospitality in Ireland 

replied that he was in the hospital nearly 

all the time he was there. 


Invaluable for the Holidays. 


A® enterprising country publisher who 
has remarked that immense numbers 
of people suffer from an almost unconquer- 
able repugnance to 
letter-writing has 
prepared a_ special 
post card for the 
use of lazy corre- 
spondeuts. piehte 
back of the card is 
divided lengthwise 
into ten spaces, and 
the reluctant scribe 
is spurred by the fol- 

‘lowing suggestive 
headings: 1. Date. 
2. Excuse for not 
having written 


sooner. 3. State of 
health—(a) of self, 


(b) of family. 
4. The writer’s 
recent experiences. 
5. News. 6. Family 


hf 


é 


{ 


lilusirztions Bureau 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GIFT TO THE ZOO 


In front of his Royal Highness will be seen Princess 
Mary and her brothers looking at the newly- 


arrived animals from India 
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A Bridge Story. 

M.« Charles Hawtrey is quite at his 
t best at present in The Man from 
Blankley’s. One of his latest stories 
which he narrates at the dinner table in 
Mr. Anstey’s popular play deals with 
bridge. The head of a family whose 
lives are entirely given up to bridge dies, 
and the consultation which nowadays 
seems necessary as to the right and proper 
form of burial takes place. 

“What do you think should be the 
form of interment?”’ said the brother-in- 
law, whose mind was divided between 
cremation and the ordinary form of burial. 

“T leave it to you,” said the widow 
weeping bitterly. 

“TIL go spades,” said the relative. 

And spades it was. 


A Society Item. 
his story is told of a prominent lady 
in society. She lives in a fashion- 
able West-end locality and seldom takes an 
omnibus. But she 
; did the other day. 
On approaching the 
street near her house 
she said to the con- 
ductor, “Stop on 


this side of the 
street.” 
The conductor 


rang the bell, but 
it was too late, and 
the ‘bus kept right 
on to the opposite 
corner. She was 
very indignant, and 
put her indignation 
into warm words, 
winding up 
with, “I am Mrs. 
Blank.” 


The 


conductor, 


gossip. 7. Ques- nothing abashed, 
tions to be answered fe replied, ‘Glad to 
in your next, fess Tee —— make your ac- 
Bove igre: PRINCE EDDY WITH HIS BROTHER AND SISTER tacos re’ quaintance, Mrs. 
oy Fone On aes Who have just paid a visit to the Zoo, where they saw with huge delight the animals recently Baan yin fom 
Io. Signature. : R Bresented by the Prince of Wales A 2 Jackson. 


rm 


THIS 


eS 


illustrations Bureau 


IS NOT A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS AT THE ELLEN TERRY BENEFIT 


Dut represents some of the guests who were present at the recent dinner given at the Savoy Hotel by Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode to the literary and artistic contributors of 


‘Printers’ Pie.” 


Amongst those appearing in the photograph are: Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, Mr. Harold Harmsworth. Mr. Cyril A. Spottiswoode, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, 


Mr. C. H. St. John Hornby, Mr. Charles Awdry, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. Adrian Ross, Mr, Harry Furniss, Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, Mr. Raven-Hill, Mr, John 


Hassall, Mr. J. M. Bulloch, Mr. Cecil Aldin, Mr. Will Owen, Mr. Fred Pegram, Mr. George Belcher, Mr. Frank Richardson, Mr. T. 
Mr. Lance Thackeray, Mr. Starr Wood, Mr. Lewis Baumer, Mr. Gerald Campbell, Mr. H. E. Morgan, Mr. A. Tindal Atkinson, and Mr. Arthur Croxton. 
announced that already the sales of ‘‘ Printers’ Pie, 1906,’’ had enabled him to make a contribution of £1,000 to the funds of the Printers’ Pension Corporation. 


Anstie Guthrie, Mr. F. H. Townsend, 
Mr. Spottiswoode 
The feature 


of the evening was the presentation of an address by ‘‘two aged pensioners from the Printers’ Pension Almhouses, Wood Green,” the responsibility for whose introduction 


was taken by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 


the evening the unusual scene of a head waiter with a plate ‘‘collecting for the waiters 


After the presentation had been made the host found that he had been imposed upon by two of the guests present. 0 
Notwithstanding protests from the host the waiter continued his 


was witnessed, 


At the close of 


collection, and it was only when he reached Mr. Spottiswoode’s table after an excited discussion that he was discovered to be Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the well-known actor. 
Mr. Bourchier appears in the above photograph holding a plate and serviette in his hand 


A 
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By N. Schlegel. 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


3 


‘Oh yes, dear, we go to the Academy every year, and of course there are pictures, but 


N 


a 
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London, June Twentieth, 1906. 
EEDY TRO GALE CAINE) GEN ol OAL LOT CEES 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London." 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


BOO: EINE TOURS IN 


PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S. CLEMENT, 3,445 tozs, Liverpool, June 29, London, July 2. 
£12 for 13 days, 25 davs for £16 to £20. 


travelling and hotel expenses. 
Apply The BOOTH S.S§, Co., Ltd., 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30, James St,, Liverpool. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, Liberal Table 
and Moderate Fares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS AND SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


First-class throughout, including all necessary 
Other sailings every 10 days. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Ccntre of Scottish Highlands. 


D’ 


FELIXSTOWE.— "The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
ar 


E 
J Magnificent position, 
moderate tariff. 


NKELD, fifteen miles fron PertH.—The Eirram Hotcl, Birnam, N.B. Tariff very 


Sea and Harbour. 


facirg high-class cuisine, with most 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished, Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage. lesident engineer. 3 minutes 
from Pump Room. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘t Regent, Leamington." 


LONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hvde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. The Orchctstra 
plays daily. 


L° 


MARGATE— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest posicion. facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables), First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Me . Cook & Sons-— Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 tos., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. ; i 


WESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatest improvements. ‘lerms on application to Manager. 


EWQUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Ccri.wall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and mo:t comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. \\ inter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


EWQUAY (Cornwall).—Hotel Edgeumbe. Splendidly situated. Bathing Becches Bi eenine 
Moderate Tariff. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d’Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GS OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores, 


SOUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. 
—Stanitey G. R. Ho_tman, Manager. 


Facing sea at Birkdale. 
Turkish, sea-water baths, 


Five minutes 
Moderate tariff, 


SOUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. 
throughout. ‘Tariff strictly moderate. 
garage. Tel. 26.—E..W. Ciark, Proprietor. 


3 to | Recently re-decorated 
Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 


Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. i 


eis BO ie Hotel. Pareest cae cee Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
eautifully laid out private grounds. elightful winter resort. Inclusive chz - pe y 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F, Montague Hayden. De sce, tomer aays 


WEESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furn’shed. Fl-ctr'c light. Garage, 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stan p, Phillput, Stationer, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATI is follows: 
T Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy eave Uae "To any einer 
part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 

e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


Garage. 
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YRIC THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER, 
LessEE—Mr. WILLIAM Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B, Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (fora limited number of performances) 


OEE Os 
MR. LEWIS WALLER. MR. H. B. IRVING, 
MATINEES—BRIGADIER GERARD EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.30. 


(XO) L| S E U M ihe CHARING CROSS. THREE TIMES DAILY 
5 1 


6, and 9 p.m. ‘‘COLISEUM REVUE." A Musical 
Topical Divertissement in Two Acts. Over 300 Artistes on 
the Stage. 

Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Boxes 1 to 2 Guineas. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 5 COPPELIA 
A Ballet by Leo Délibes. Mlle. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 

ARTHUR PRINCE. VENUS 1906. And Specially Selected Variety Programme. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


USTRIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ARTS, INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 
Under the auspices of THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 1>.30 p.m. Admission 1s. Season Tic'ets 10s. 6d. 

THE MASTERPIECES of LEADING ARTISTS. CHARMING PICTURES. EXQUISITE 
STATUARY. HANDICRAFTS of the VIENN 2 GUILDS. FASHIONS—FURNITURE 
BRONZES—CHINA—GLASS ART PRINTING.—BAKERY—SAUSAGE FACTORY, 
A TRIP THROUGH LOVELY AUSTRIA, 

GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


YROL VILLAGE In THE EMPRESS HALL. 
Life in the Mountains—Real Waterfall—Ice Grot‘o—Tyroler Songs and Dances—Vienna 
Beauties Quartette—Great komantic Reproduction. 
SUMMER THEATRE-VIENNA BY NIGHT. 
GREAT PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF ISEL. 
THE SALT MINE. Shoot the miners’ chutes. 
THE VIENNA PRATER. The Wurstel Man. Otto's Wonder Cats. Bicycle Circus. 
Skelter. Cavern of the Sirens. Sir Hiram Maxim's Flying Machine. 
AUSTRIAN RESTAURANT CAFE AND LAGER BEER HALL. 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
THREE CONCERTS. 


Helter 


JUNE 26. QUEEN'S HALL at 8.380. 

JUNE 28. QUEEN’S HALL at 8.30. 

JUNE 80. ALBERT HALL at 8.18. 
Conductor HERR FRANZ SCHALK. 


The entire proceeds will be divided between King Edward's Hospital Fund and Austro- 
Hungarian Francis Joseph Institute. Tickets now ready at the Hall Box Officcs, usual agents, 
and HuGo Géruirz, 119, New Bond Street, W. 


CHEAP | BRUSSELS for WATERLOO 


CONTINENTAL. THE ARDENNES, 
HOLIDAYS. 


Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
every week-day. 


Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 
Wales Tide 


© ON NEMA Ay A © Te lee le 
AND WEST OF TREEAN Ds 


Railway Company’s Hotels at Recess (Connemara) and [allaranny (Achill). 


Fer particulars as to Tours, &c., apply to Superintendent of Line, Broadstone Station, 
Dublin; Mr. Josepn Hory, 50, Castle Street, Liverpool; Mr. J. F. Rirson, 180, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow; Sleeping Car and International Express Trains Co., 20, Cockspur Street, 
London; or to any of Messrs. Cook & Son's Tourist Offices. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manace_er. 


OTOR LAUNCH, FOR SALE, length 24 ft., beam 5 ft., depth 3 ft., 8 h.p. D: 
Dion engine, Gains propeller, canopy; boat mew last year. Price £200.—Apply E. J. 
Epwarps, Hayden Hall, Pinner, Middlesex. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Photographs in Natural Colours—Portraiture and Reproductions. 
NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ar Tue ST. JAMES’ STUDIO, 45, OLD BOND ST., W. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
HZ, 000 visitor, Principal omtee vos. s8't 4 Moorgate Siseet Pondan, 


oem C01) )01)-Isirance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket-holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 
the essence cf the contract, viz. :— 
(az) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided unlernetth. before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corp: ration at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourte: iys after its occurrence, 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seven ¥ 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
ofissue only. 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of th? 
“Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEF, Company, Limirep, Acrv, 18go,’’ Risks Nos, 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium under 
Section 33 of theAct. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from June 20, 1905. 


Newsagent, are not reanired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket but will be held covered 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate t0 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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Society Snapshots. 


i Illustrations Bureau 
SIGNOR TOSTI 
(Drawn by Signor Caruso) 


THE HAMILTON-GRAHAM WEDDING 
Hanover Square, and was 
Who accompanied Signor Caruso at 
the Ellen Terry benefit 


SIGNOR CARUSO 
(Drawn by himself) Took place on Thursday at St. George's, 

honoured by the presence of the King. Our photograph shows the bride 
and bridegroom entering their carriage after the wedding 


Singing at the Terry benefit at Drury 
Lane last week 


em 


es 


N48 


Dover Street Studios 


THE ELLEN TERRY MATINEE—SCENES FROM ‘‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Fred 
Terry, and Mr. Forbes Robertson 


Dover Street Studios 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss Marion Terry, Miss Kate 
Terry, and Miss Ellen Terry 


Dover Street Studios 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 


THE ELLEN TERRY MATINEE—A SCENE FROM 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Arthur Playfair, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Mr. George Giddens, Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Herbert Sleath, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Allen 
Aynesworth, and Mr. Cooper Cliffe 
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erwise 


By Adriam JRoOSS. 


The Tinned Beef of New England. 


HE attacks on the stockyards and 
canning yards of Chicago have 
met with answers from members 
and partisans of the Beef Trust. 

The head of the firm of Armour has pro- 
tested the wholesomeness of his products. 


I fear no foe i in shining Armour, 
Though he be a w: rarlike chief, 
But I fear the sly embalmer 
Who preserves Chicago beef. 


A Trusty Preacher. 
A {though not easy of belief 
‘This news the papers send, 
A parson calls the Trust of Beef 
“The poor man’s only friend.” 


The poets with melodious breath 
This sentiment proclaim, 

“The poor man’s only friend is Death ’’- 
The meaning is the same. 


Tramwayny Hall. 


“eae M.P.,” does 
motor omnibus ; 
noisy and too costly and possesses a 
“mobility of obstruction,” whatever that 
may be. What he wants is 500 miles of 
electric tramways. The electric tram car 
is about as noisy as anything short of a 
railway train and costs as much per vehicle 
as the motor omnibus; and then there is 
the trifling expenditure of time and money 
in building the lines for it. But nobody 
can accuse the electric tramway car of 
“ mobility of obstruction.” Where it breaks 
down it sticks, and blocks the entire line. 


not believe in the 
he says it is too 


No End of Jobs. 


though the rates it often robs 
To an extent excessive, 

The tramway gives no end of jobs 
For labourers Progressive. 


With such a system in its hand 
The party in authority 

Can absolutely then command 
A permanent majority. 


The Studio Murder. 
hee: police have 
shown great 
skill in investigat- 
ing this crime. 
They have re- 
constructed every 
feature — of the 
murder with the 
trifling exception 
of one small detail 
—the murderer. 


the 
have a 


police 
clue, 


Bt 


and in time they 
are almost certain 
to discover the 
criminal. It may 


take time, however. 
It is understood that 
the detectives are 4 
still unable to clear } — 
up the mystery 
attaching to the 
death of - William 
Rufus. 


Chinese Slavery in China. 
t was thought that the posters of Chinese 
slaves dragged in chains to the mines 
and labouring under the lash were no 
longer of any use now that the elections 
are over. But the anti-foreign Chinese 
have adopted the pictures to show _ their 
countrymen the way the foreign devils 
treat poor Celestials. It is possible that 
the posters may not only have won seats 


Pietzner 
MISS ETHEL LEGINSKA 


A protégée of Mrs. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft, 

who gives a concert at the Queen’s Hall on June 

28. Miss Leginska is an English girl of great 
talent as a pianist 


but may cause several missionaries to be 
massacred. 


Was it Worth While? 

Ory twenty-five coolies out of 50,000 
have applied to go home, according 

to the last proclamation. This was 

hardly worth the cost of putting it into 

Chinese. 


SHEARING THE HYDE PARK SHEEP 


During the past week the sheep whose especial—but fleeting—duty it is to keep in condition the 
grass of Hyde Park were shorn of their fleece by the sturdy labourers. 


by many interested in London’s latest ‘‘side show” 
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The operation was witnessed 


few are the coolies who will not 


Bs 
bide 
In the mines where at present they house 
and 
Get very fair pay ; but it can’t be denied 
That each is a-man in two thousand. 


Things Theatrical. 
r. Frohman has not been too success- 
ful in his American importations of 
plays; however, he believes that he has 
won a prize in Raffles. 


Why Plays Fail. 
Wy fail our plays, both grave and 
funny, 
Unsaved by great dramatic stars ? 
Because the nation spends its money 
Exclusively on motor cars. 


This motor craze unprecedented 
With such disastrous flame has burned, 
That plays that people have “ presented ” 
Are almost instantly returned. 


The Grand Prix. 
o critic now can doubt the force 
Of Anglo-French embraces 
When Frenchmen cheer an English horse 
For winning France’s races. 


Then medals from a common die 

Let friends both there and here mint, 
For our entente is tested by 

A crucial ex-Spearmint. 


Disarmament. 
he Germans welcome the proposals of 
certain British M.P.’s for disarma- 
ment and arbitration. Why should we 
burden ourselves with the costly fleet we 
have? Why not hand over a dozen 
battleships to Germany, for instance ? 
Then Germany, perhaps, would repay us 
by sending over a few hundred thousand 
soldiers to Bef 


l f Britain’s peace-desiring Rads 
Lay down no further ironclads, 
rT he friendly Germans answer still, 
“ Of course we're pez acelul—but we will,” 


The Germans wish 

make a 
railw . 6 Bagdad; 
and anything else 
that is lying round. 
It is said that the 
Kaiser will then 
take the name of 
Haroun’ Alraschid. 
This is probably a 
baseless rumour. 
At Rome he never 
took the name of 
Augustus—or even 
Caius. 


The aGerchigte! 
t is to be hoped 
that the name of 
the Madrid assassin 


is really Morral. 
Moral is clearly 
absurd as a name 


for him, and Morales 
would discredit a 
well-known brand 
of cigars, and the 
moral of that 1s, 
What’s in a name? 


Bolak 
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MR. J. ‘““THOROUGHBRED ” 


L. TOOLE IN 


The last part he ever played at Tooie’s Theatre 


An Age of Practical Jokers. 


OHN L. TOOLE acted in an age of 
practical jokers. We call the thing 
“spoofing” nowadays, but our 
attempts are poor in comparison 


with those of Sothern—the Dundreary 
of theatrical fame—and Toole. The 
latter passed all his spare eee 
actors of the last century seem to have 


had plenty of that commodity—-in going 
round ‘spoofing”’ strangers as well as 
friends. One of Toole’s favourite pastimes 
was to go into an old-fashioned bank 
and, pretending that he thought it was 
a bar, ask one of the antiquated 
clerks for a brandy and soda. The 
man who did that nowadays would be 
ae as a lunatic. 


Artful spodver 


he stories connected 
with Toole are 
endless. Many of them 
have been chronicled 
by Mr. Joseph Hatton 
in the “ Reminiscences” 
of the actor. One of 
them concerns the 
“spooling”? of an old 
clothes dealer in 
Dublin when ‘Toole 
was playing the Artful 
Dodger. He _ had 
pestered Toole, whom 
he mistook for an 
officer in the army and 
addressed as “‘ colonel, 
until the actor deter- 
mined to have _ his 


revenge. So he invited 
the old-clothes mer- 


chant to his rooms and 
showed him one alter 
another ofthe Dodger’s | 
tattered garments until 
the fellow was nearly 
driven mad and could 
do little else than utter 


Joln L. AS 
Practical JoKer. 


exclamations of shocked surprise. The 
scene occupied half the morning, and of 
course the actor had to compensate the 
dealer for his loss of time. 


Railway Jokes. 
Mery are the jokes that Toole had with 
railway people. One of these 
occurred when he was travelling on the 
Great Eastern line. The journey being a 
cross-country one was rather slow, and 
when Bury St. Edmunds was reached 
Toole was tired out. So he called a 
porter and asked in his most urbane 
manner if he could see the stationmaster. 
On the arrival of that official, who, of 
course, did not recognise the noted actor 
in the solemn gentleman who now 
addressed him, Toole asked, “At what 
time is the funeral to take place?” 
‘Funeral, sir! Whose funeral ?” gasped 
the astonished official. “ Whose funeral ? Nee 
replied the actor, “ have we not come to 


Bury St. Edmund?” Whereupon the 
vexed stationmaster beat an indignant 
retreat. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
~oole, even of late years, was very 
keen in business matters, and he 
detested the habitual borrower. He was 


once accosted by one of these profe: ssional 
spongers, an absolute stranger. “1 saw 
at once that he was a borrower, and a 
flashy one,” he related, “not one of those 
men whom you could get rid of with a 
sovereign. So I told him that I was very 
busy just then and was very much bothered 
as I had been losing money lately, and 
should very much like to have ten minutes 
with him, and asked if he thought he 
could lend me £300.” 

* Good lord,no! Me lend you £300!’ 

“Well, I said, perhaps some of his 
friends might. However, if he would 
come round to me that evening after the 
play, or meet me at the hotel, I would 
like to talk it over with him.” Toole 
never saw the “ borrower” again. 


Photographed by the Hon. Rosamond Lufton 


AUTHORS WHO HAVE BEEN SOLDIERS 


The names, from left to right, are : Captain Robert Marshall (late 33rd West Riding), Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert (late 3rd Gordon Highlanders), and Mr. Leo Trevor (late 3rd Norfolk Regiment) 
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Ellis & Walery 


MR. J. L. TOOLE AS “PAUL PRY” 


One of his most successful impersonations 


The Puritanical Scot. 
He was extremely clever in “getting 
at’ anyene who had offended him. 
On one occasion, while acting in Edin- 
burgh, he received a canting letter in 
which he was advised to withdraw from 
the stage and lead a decent life. Instead 
of replying by writing he called at the 
address given and was shown in—all the 
blinds of the house being drawn as it was 
the Sabbath. 


Presently a solemn- looking gentleman in 
black entered. He spoke with rather 
a Scotch accent. 

“*Glad to see you, Mr. Toole,” he said. 

Sathankeyvouse = loole -ceplied:= sel 
thought it best to call on. you—better 
than writing. I am 
anxious to know what 
you propose to do for 
my wife and family.” 

“What I propose 
to do?” 

“Yes, you wish me 
to leave the stage. It 
is my living; I thought 
you might have some 
idea of an annuity.” 

“An annuity? Eh! 
dear me! had no 
idea of the sort!” 

“Then what do 
you mean?” 

“T was not thinking 
so much of you, Mr. 
Toole. It is the other 
people in the com- 
pany.” The interview 
ended by Toole being 
asked to tea and con- 
verting his would-be 
converters into the 
belief that the theatre 
was not exactly the 
bottomless pit—a_be- 
lief very prevalent 
north of the Border. 


ce 
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By 
Flaneur. 


T was unfortunate that the great Ellen 
Terry celebration at Drury Lane did 
not pass without an accident. It is 
recorded that after “God Save the 

King” had been sung “the curtain fell 
upon a memorable event.” The event is 
progressing favourably. 


Messrs. Armour and Co. have invited 
the British Medical Association to inspect 
their packing-houses. 


When the British medico 
Sees the porkers packed, 

He may say that so-and-so 
Wrongly is attacked. 


He may say the company 
Cleanly has behaved ; 

Thus.may very possibly 
Armour propre be saved. 


Professor Karl Pearson lays it down 
that red hair is not necessarily the sign of 
a villain. At a well-known literary club 
complaint has been made to the com- 
mittee that a member has attempted to 
combat this dictum as contrary to the 
theory of hair-redity. Mr. Rufus Isaacs 
will probably be briefed for the defendant. 


O'Gafferty was doing what 
Is known as capturing the floor; 
He took a glass of whisky hot 
And then he took a couple more. 


Cried he, “ The Saxon cannot long 
Continue in his persecution ; 

Ould Oireland’s bitter sense of wrong 
Shows ne’er a sign of diminution. 


“ At thought of her the burning tears 
Adown my cheeks run in a rill; 
Though I have not seen her for years 

I passionately love her still!” 


Replied the Englishman whose sense 
Of humour lived, though often latent, 
“You love her still with love intense, 
But which? The pot. still or 
patent ? 


the 


” 


One of 
haunts of 
chism is described 
by “The Daily 
Peleg raphio sas 
being “in London, 
not one hundred 
miles from Totten- 
ham Court Road.” 
It isstatements such 
as these that alone 
give one an idea of 
London's 


the 
Anar- 


magni- 

tude. 
But our lan- 
guage is getting 
used to outrage. 


A Labour member 
in the House of : 
Commons _ recently kx 
expressed his satis- 
faction at having 
elucidated an ex- 
planation from the 
Government. 


I also heard a well-known musician 
complaining that an opponent at bridge 
had clearly intimidated to his partner that 
he wanted a no-trump call 


Illustrations 
THE MEET OF THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB _ IN 
HYDE PARK—A DISTINGUISHED PARTY 


The Ear! of Shrewsbury is on the box seat, Prince 
and Princess Alexander of Teck being behind 


By the way, bridge is not the basis of 
a new play which is announced under 
the title of “Anthony Dean’s Double.” 
Why the author should have annexed the 
name of one of Mr. Punch’s minor poets is 
beyond solution. There are such a lot of 
other names, 


The “ Daily Mail” grows more com- 
forting every day. It now suggests to 
nervous ladies that in every shrubbery 
lurks an assassin. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT WARINGS’ 


Messrs. Warings had the unique distinction of receiving a command by wire—it is said—from 
Queen Alexandra to show their new premises in Oxford Street to her Majesty the other day. 
The Queen was delighted with her inspection of the great building and personally expressed her 


satisfaction to the directors 
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It isn’t long since 

Our most eloquent Prince 
Exhorted Britannia to wake up. 

But still you and I 

Cannot clearly descry 
Extensive results of this shake up. 


If she would maintain 
Her magnanimous reign, 
Though anxious to keep out of quarrels, 
To safeguard her life 
From the murderer’s knife 
Old England must look to her laurels. 


tit 


Now is the wedding season. This is. 
probably why an account of the pro- 
gramme at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
is headed, “The Marriage of Kitty and. 
Pantaloon.” 


At the opening of the Ibis Rifle Club 
Lord Roberts said that when he joined the 
army it was thought quite an accident if 
anybody hit anything. I suggest that 
alter this the club should adopt as its 
motto, ‘‘ In medio tutissimus Ibis.” 


Were Tennyson alive he would doubt- 
less have been interested to hear a weekly 
paper describe the bachelor as little better 
than a= selfish lotus-eater. He might 
conceivably have written something like 
this :— 

“ Marriage,” he said, and pointed towards 
the land, 
“This motor car will bear us hearth- 
ward soon,” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it'seemed never afternoon, 

All round the church the languid air did 


swoon, 

The orange blossoms looked a_ perfect 
dream. 

Beyond the portals loomed the honey- 
moon, 


And, like a London fog, the new régime 
Athwart his life to fall and pause and fall 
did seem. 


The arrival of the strawberry season 
has led to a truly astounding discovery. 
A correspondent to 
gy «The Morning 
Leader” states as a 
fact that the straw- 
berries at the top of 
the basket are 
superior to those 
below. Bring forth 
the cynic who said 
there is nothing 
new nowadays. 


Talking of fruit, 
itis charged against 
the householders of 
the metropolis that 
they do not grow 
grapes on the fronts 
of their houses, and 
really there is no 
defence to the 
indictment. Now 
that the omission 
has been pointed 
out we may expect 
to see the Londoner 
dwelling beneath 
his own Vine Street 
and = Fig - Tree 
Court. 


oats SURES? | 


Illustrations Bureau 
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‘Isn't the hegg done enough, sir?” 
“Yes; but it wasn’t done soon enough” 


THE TATLER 


3 said the Manageress 


“ce do 


O you know,” 
to the servant desperately ; 
vou know that I’m half ine lined 
to take lemon squash to-day ?’ 


“Tnstead of barley water, miss?” 

The Manageress, seated at the head of 
the lunch table, looked up and down at 
the astonished faces and struck the cloth 
to intimate that her decision was _ irre- 
vocable. ‘Instead of barley water,’ she 
announced with firmness. 

“Well, well,’ remarked the servant, 
“there’s always something new ’appening 
in this world.” 


The girls at the table resumed atten- 
tions to the meal, but they watched 
apprehensively for an explanation of the 
surprising announcement. Lunch had 
started at the hour of one precisely, the 
shoulder of mutton was well done, no 
delay had taken place in serving the 
vegetables, and there existed for once a 
pleasant feel ing of the spaciousness of 
time. No mutual encouragements for de- 
spatch, no quarrelling about the crust or 
crumb of bread. On the other hand, or 
on the same hand, here was a mysterious 
incident. 

“Miss Gladdin,” said the bookkeeper, 
unable to restrain curiosity. 

“You are speaking with your mouth 
full,” remarked the Manageress. 

“Ts it your birthday ?’ 

“Tt is,” said the Manageress. 

The tension snapped, the table broke 
into shrill Congratulations. The Mana- 
geress, gratified by the reception of her 
news, ‘bowed’! rer head—an action creating 
a suggestion of a double chin. The girls 
looked at each other silently; the stock- 
room girl gave a guess in lip language. 

“No!” said the Manageress quickly. 
“Oh dear no; not so old as that. You 
must guess again.” 

“So difficult,” urged the girls. ‘‘ What- 
ever it is you don’t look it; besides, Miss 
Gladdin, you might be offended.” 

“Not in the least,” declared the Mana- 
geress, “I’m not ashamed of it.” 


One of the showroom girls taking 
thought and giving a fresh design to the 
contents of the salt cellar said “ Twenty- 
eight.” The lady at the top of the table, 
not displeased, shook her head. Another 
showroom girl offered ‘Thirty-one, and 
not a day more”; the answer came in 
another shake of the head. The skirt- 
fitter and the bodice-fitter, after subjecting 
the features of the Manageress to a close 
investigation, conferred across the table, 
and as the result of a compromise sug- 
gested thirty-six, The juniors tactfully 
abstained from sending up any solutions 
and instead helped themselves to mashed 
potatoes. There seemed to be a general 
desire to know the truth. 

“T shall have to tell you, [ suppose,” 
said the Manageress. ‘Only mind, I 
don’t want it talked about outside.” She 
lowered her voice. 

“What?” They all screamed. 

“ A fact, my dears.” 

They declared it sheer, downright non- 
sense. Able to swallow most statements 


‘*6he 
Odd Incidents. 


No. 


yy 


TILER 


made by Miss Gladdin they were certainly 
not prepared to take this; Miss Gladdin 
was evidently getting off one of her little 
jokes onthem. The girls acutely pro- 
fessed anxiety to correct the impression 
that they had been born yesterday, adding 
that they might appear green, but they 
were not nearly so green as to accept such 
a preposterous statement as the one now 
submitted. The Manageress held up her 
hand for silence. 

“Twas born in 1860,” she said, speak- 
ing with great deliberation, “1860; and I 
wore e buttoned- -up boots for the first time 
on the day the Prince of Wales was 
married.” 

In face of this evidence they gave way. 
One of the juniors asked what was coming 
after; the other girls replied dismally, 
and the maid arriving at the moment with 
plates they said with regret that some- 
thing in their bones had told them it 
would be rhubarb. Conversation waited 
until the maid had left the room. 

“T can remember,” she went on, “ what 
a cold, bright day it was, and I can 
recollect the fiz ags that we put out of the 
window and the way they decorated the 
railway station. That was the first 
wedding I recollect; I’ve seen a lot of 
them since. Every one of my sisters has 
got married, every one; and when I go to 
see them they tall of nothing else but how 
much they envy me.” 

Sp liy 21g 

“Why?” she repeated quickly. “ Why, 
because I’ve earnt my living since I was 
eighteen, and especially because I’ve never 
been so silly as to take any notice of what 
gentlemen might say to me. I was always 
like that. The very day I came to London 
was the day—I believe that was in March 
too-—the day the Duke of Connaught was 
married, and the young fellow w ho drove 
me down to the country station (how shy 
he was to be sure ! !) he said, ‘Is "pose you ‘il 
be the next !’ 

The collection of experts remarked that 
nowadays proposals were made in more 
definite terms. 


“T can see him now,” she went on 
reflectively. ‘“‘He stood up in the cart 
just outside the station watching my train 
as it went out. Since then, of course, in 
our profession I’ve lived, so to speak, in a 
wedding atmosphere, but what I want to 
tell you younger girls is that I’ve never 
once regretted that I’ve remained single.” 

The skirt-fitter coughed and seemed 
about to make a remark. 

“Never once! I don’t pretend I 
haven’t had offers, because I have; offers that 
many another girl might have jumped at. 
I alw ays passed them off with a pleasantry, 
and I’m rather glad to think that, even 
right away back in the eighties, I never 
refused in a way that would be likely to 
hurt the young  gentleman’s feelings. 
Always be particular about that, my dears. 
Make it a rule. Never give pain if you 
can possibly avoid it. I ‘had my share of 
good looks in those days——” 

A reminding murmur from the 
on either side of the table. 


ladies 
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By W. Pett IRidge. 


IY.— Wine, AGE. 


“No!” she said. “I’ve only to look 
at the album I've still got in my bed- 
sitting-room to see the difference. At the 
same time I admit I’ve kept my figure to 
a certain extent ; it’s taken a bit ai doing, 
but I've managed it somehow. What | 
want to point out is how much happier I 
am now, without anyone but myself to 
look after, with a good position in a good 
house, than I should have been if I’d 
married and settled down, say, at Denmark 
Hill, always darning, always spring- 
cleaning, always planning how to buy 
children’s ready-made suits, and bullied 
by my husband if anything went the least 
bit wrong in the house. I’ve seen so 
much of that in my time; I can tell you 
it’s kept me in the habit of always saying 
my prayers at night.” 


The skirt-fitter, scarlet with suppressed 
argument, said that Miss Gladdin was 
fortunate in holding a permanent position, 
but The skirt-fitter stopped; the 
other ladies glanced at the clock, and 
seeing there remained five minutes com- 
posed their features again, presenting an 
attitude of impartiality touched with 
polite attention. The Manageress, 
smoothing out the star-like creases near 
her eyes, gave a rapid picture of the 
evaded home at Denmark Hill; sketched 
the return of an evening of an imagined 
short-tempered man from the City, com- 
plaining; her own spirited replies : 3 
recriminations concerning the past and 
especially in regard to their first meeting ; 
the ensuing slamming of doors. Warmed 
by the convincing nature of her own 
description she related in animated sen- 
tences the subsequent appeals from the 
husband to forget and forgive, when the 
maid opened the door, asking pointedly if 
anyone knew the time and whether there 
was any good prospect of the near ap- 
proach of the moment when she might be 
permitted to clear. 


“And, by the bye,” said the maid, 
“Madame wants to speak to you, Miss 
Gladdin. Asked me to say she was 
coming down so as to have two minutes 
on the quiet. Told me to say it was 
important.” 

The skirt-fitter had the opportunity of 
giving her views briefly on the landing 
alter the girls had made way for the 
descending head of the firm. The others 
had opinions which they also desired to 
explain; general idea seemed to be that 
old G. was partly right, partly wrong. 
Something to be said in these matters on 
both sides. The chattering ceased when 
the maid came hurrying, two steps at a 
time, round-eyed in the possession of 
important information, her cheeks blown 
with amusement. 

Such a lark!’ whispered the maid. 
“Must tell you young ladies, only don’t 
go saying I told you. Madame's given 
old G. her notice—her three mouths’ 
notice—alter she’s been here for close 
upon fifteen year. Going to get someone 
younger. And the joke of it all is that 
old G. is crying!” 


Cie AREER 
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SIGNORINA 
MARIA 
BORDIN 


Prima ballerina 
assoluta in the 
new ballet, 

“TL? Amour,’” 
at the Alhambra, 
which was pro- 
duced with great 
success before a 
crowded and 
distinguished 
audience 
including the 

American | } 
ambassador } 
and Mrs, 
Whitelaw 
Reid, and 
Mr, and Mrs, 
Longworth 


=, 
3 
re Campbell & Gray 
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By Harry Fragson, Kntertainer and Composer. 


The Vastness of Drury Lane. 


HE audiences of Paris and London 
vary as greatly as the proverbial 
chalk and cheese. They are 
equally delightful once you get to 

know them, but—and it is not so large a 
“but” as you might think at the first 


Berger 


MR. HARRY FRAGSON 


Who helped to make the last Drury Lane panto- 
mime, and who is appearing with such success 
in ‘*Castles in Spain” at Terry’s Theatre 


blush—you have got to know them first. 
I felt very strange when I made my début 
at Drury Lane last Christmas, for I found 
that effects which were easily made else- 
where were of no avail on that spacious 


stage and in that vast auditorium. But I 
felt my way in the course of a few nights, 


altered my method somewhat, and soon 
got quite at home, with results that were 
most gratifying. 


The Friendly English. 
hat is one of the delights of playing to 
a London audience—once you have 
got used to the English playgoers, once 
you understand them, it is easy to make 
them understand you, and they take you 
into their confidence. Once you are on 
this familiar footing, it is well to bear in 
mind the advice of old Polonius to Laertes, 
“Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar.” Provided that the actor keeps 
within the bounds of decorum, he is 
playing, when in London, to an audience 
composed of friends. One feels that there 
is nothing harsh in their judgment. 


The Stolid English. 
his, of course, is most encouraging, and 
it inspires the player to do his level 
best. Again, I find that an English 
audience takes up a point quickly or not 
at all. If a joke is not appreciated at 
once it is a sign that it is not wanted, 
and all the repetition in the world will 
not make it go down. In Paris, on the 
other hand, one can work up a funny 
allusion into a popularsuccess. Of course, 
the Parisian audience is, in a sense, much 
more responsive than the London one, and 
it can seize upon a point quickly enough 
if it happens to hit the passing fancy. 


“Most Politely.” 

‘There was a curious instance of this in 
the initial performance of Castles in 

Spain. Acharmless trifle in which, in the 

character of M. Beauséjour, I sing of the 

non-acceptance of a play by the various 


London managers, 
was received ‘‘ most 
politely,” nay, with 


great cordiality. In / 
short, it made a hit. 
But it came too early 
in the act for the 
audience. I felt that 
the spectators did not 
want it just in that 
place. So I trans- 
ferred it to near the 
end of the first act, 
with the result that it 
now evokes more 
than double the 
original applause, 
and I could give 
several encores at 
each performance if 
I responded to the 
wishes of the kind 
friends in front. 
Instead of that, I 
sing two other songs. 


The Claque. 

This friendly feel- 
ing in the Eng- 

lish audience is, I 

feel sure, due in great 

measure to the 

absence of the claque. 


Paid applause is 
never like the real 
thing —the genuine 
recognition of that 
which has given 


pleasure. The claque 
originated in ancient 
Rome. <A private 
company had _ the 


privilege of applaud- MISSES 


ing. The claquers— 
hand- clappers — were 
called juvenes and 
were led by curatores, and they were 
rewarded most liberally. The same 
system prevails in Paris to this day. 


The claquers have a regular commandant 
and lieutenants. The rank and file are 
composed of intimes, or habitual claquers, 
who have free entrance to the theatre ; 
lavables, who pay reduced prices; and 
solitaives, who are ordinary playgoers. 
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Sarcey Advocates the Claque. 
uch a state of things, impossible in 
England, is accepted in Paris, and 
the actor is bound to accept the con- 
ditions. In Paris one must do as the 
Parisians do, and the claque, properly used, 
has its advantages. The distinguished 
critic, Francisque Sarcey, was an able 
defender of the system. His argument 
was that an intelligent and discriminating 
claque aroused the audience toa perception 
of dramatic beauties and aided in the 
more spontaneous applause of the unpaid 
spectators. 


The Use of the Claque. 


me Bxcert at the first two or three repre- 

sentations of a piece,’ he wrote, 
“where each man knows his neighbour, 
the audience is composed of persons, 
each other, who have not 


strangers to 
te 


SNES T AS | 


Bassano 


NEVILLE, LINDLAY, AND DE LANGLOIS 


In a Spanish dance in ‘‘Castles in Spain” at Terry's 


received the same education, and who 
differ in their habits, ways of thinking, 
and sentiments. In such a state of things 
it is not easy to have acentre of attraction. 
The audience becomes cold, at least in 
appearance, and if the actors succeed in 
melting them a great feat is accomplished.” 
Therefore the utility of the claque is 
undeniable. 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


Campbell & Gray 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS BILLIE BURKE 


Who is appearing with much success in the ‘‘Revue” at the Coliseum 
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PRETTY WOMEN. 


Bassano 


THE SEASIDE GIRL—THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS DORIS STOCKER 


Theatrical Chat 
About the Bygone. 


The Great Mdlle. Guimard. 
A® interesting fact is disclosed by Mr. 
Noel Williams in ‘ Later Queens 
of the French Stage” (Harpers) relating 
to the later life of Mdlle. Guimard, the 
one-time rival of Sophie Arnould. In her 
old age the famous dancer, who captivated 
all the hearts of Europe, was asked to 
give them a few steps of the ballets in 
which she had achieved her greatest 
successes. 


A Novel Plan. 


se t first the ballerina refused on the 

score of her age and the decline of 
her physical powers. But the ingenious 
Despréaux (her husband) erected in the 
salon a theatre the curtain of which was 
so arranged as to reveal only the knees 
and the legs of the actors, and here he and 
his wile, concealing thus all the ravages 
that time had wrought upon face and 
figure, danced with legs and feet which 
seemed to the delighted spectators to have 
preserved all the grace and suppleness of 
youth.” 
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The Black-eyed Kaffir Anticipated. 


oy he old artist,” says Mr. Noel Williams, 


“ would sometimes offer to amuse 


her visitors with what -she called her 
theatre. With that she would draw 
from under her fauteuil a little drum, 


which she would place between her feet 
on a footstool. Then she would join two 
of her fingers, bow, lift the curtain, 
announce some ballet, and dance with 
her two fingers all the steps of this ballet 
with such correctness as to make her 
audience appreciate the superiority of her 
own dancing.” 
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SOME BARGAINS IN HORSEFLESH. By G. H. Jalland. 
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~ "BAY MARE- Good HUNTER 
CLEVER AT STONE WALLS | 
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AN OLD GENTLEMAN SHOT OFF THIS PONY LAST SEASON. 


“CHESTNUTMARE. “BEAUTY ~ 
HAS BEEN IN HARNESS Gis VERY FAST. 


" PARK HACK -VERY HICH ACTION 
HAS BEEN RIDDEN IN THE Row. 
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AN IMPERTINENCE. By Will Owen 
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Thespian (who has been asked for a trifle on account): Money, Mrs. Spearmint! What is money? Is it a herb? 
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THE FARM HANDS PLAY BLINDMAN’S-BUFF 


By Charles Pears. 


AS SECA AS TU a DSR ESN ern a «| 


stirs bens ec a aa 


Lammer (who has been tossed by the bull): Here, | ain’t goin’ ter be blindman’s-buff if you’re goin’ to be rough like that 
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AN EARLY PRINT (1841) DEPICTING A SCENE AT HYDE PARK CORNER 
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Rischgitz 


By John o’ London. 


The Latitude of Hyde Park Corner. 
SUSPECT that most Londoners if 
questioned on the map of London 
would say that Hyde Park. Corner 


stands more northerly than the Law. 


Courts, and would consequently be sur- 
prised to hear that, so far from this being 
the case, Hyde Park Corner stands a shade 
to the south of a line drawn through 
Waterloo Station east and west. As 
regards. north and south, Hyde Park 
Corner, the band stand on Clapham 
Common, and the Gatehouse at Highgate 
have the’same London longitude. 


‘No. 1, London.” 
yde Park Corner has no existence in 
“The Post Office Directory.” It is 
not so much a place as aconception. For 
a long time it represented to the minds of 
Londoners the western gate of London. 
And there was a tollgate to aid the idea. 
A Frenchman is said to have addressed a 
letter to Apsley House as follows: “ The 
Duke of Wellington, No: 1, London.” 
The tollgate, of which there is a good oil 
painting in the Tate Gallery by an un- 
known artist, was pulled down in 1825. 
The picture shows the old brick front of 
Apsley House, which was replaced in 1828 
by the present more ornate front of stone 
at acost of £130,000. Four years later, 
during the Reform riots, the duke put up 
his famous bullet-proof iron blinds, which 
were not removed until 1856. 


A Royal Grant. 
I the history of London apple stalls 
(quite worthy to be written) no story 
is more interesting than that of the old 
soldier, Allen, whose wife kept an apple 
stall where Apsley House now stands. He 
had fought at Dettingen,and was recog- 
nised on one occasion by George II. 
Asked by the King to name any favour he 
could do him, Allen asked for this piece of 
ground at Hyde Park Corner for a per- 
manent apple stall, and the grant was 
duly made. 


The Chancellor and the Apple Woman. 
ut in 1784 Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
desired the site. He obtained it, but 
had reckoned without the apple woman, 
who refused to budge. In the end he bought 
her out at a stiff rate, and it was said by 
a witty barrister, ‘‘ Here is a suit by one 
old woman against another, and the chan- 
cellor has been beaten in his own court!” 


A Tollgate Sold. 
he tollgate was ordered to be remoyed 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 
1825, and on October 4 of that year this 
famous and vexatious landmark came 
under the hammer of a Mr. Abbott. The 
two tollhouses, the gates, rails, inscrip- 
tion boards, lamp-posts, and weighing 
machine were soon disposed of to the 
highest bidders. Three years later Lon- 
doners saw at Hyde Park Corner a much 
less obstructive and more ornamental 
erection — Decimus Burton’s triple en- 
trance screen to Hyde Park. 


The Duke’s Statue. 
The most striking alterations at Hyde 
Park Corner within living memory 
were those which affected the triumphal 
arch now at the head of Constitution Hill. 
This arch first stood opposite the Hyde 
Park entrance (see the illustration). In 
1846 it was surmounted by the most 
famous, conspicuous, and ugly equestrian 
statue ever seen in London, that of the 
Duke of Wellington. London had warn- 
ing of the esthetic error it was going to 
commit, for in 1838 trial was made of the 
statue with a wooden figure of it, and of 
this erection it was remarked that ‘“ Who- 
ever has stuck up this scenic effigy deserves 
thanks ; it demonstrates two things—that 
the position is a good one and that a bad 
statue placed there would be an intolerable 
eyesore.” 
A Beloved Eyesore. 
N evertheless, the bronze statue by Wyatt 
was erected, and, with all its faults, 
was loved. 
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A Much-mentioned Landmark. 
M any people bitterly deplored its re- 
moyal to Aldershot,-and eyen now 
there is a case for its restoration on grounds 
of rational sentiment. No statue was so 
familiar, none is so often mentioned in 
novels and reminiscences. ~The duke liked 
it, and visitors to London used to be told 
that the setting sun cast the shadow of 
the group full on Apsley House. 
tt tt 
Twelve Men in a Horse. 
he cost of this statue, which represented 
the duke riding -his horse, Copen- 
hagen, was £30,000. It weighed forty 
tons and wasnearly 30 ft. high. A curious 
story of its making is told by the Rev. J. 
Richardson in-his entertaining ‘ Recollec- 
tions--of, the Last Half-century.” The 
sculptorinvited a dozen friends to his studio. 
at Paddington. Arrived there they were 
invited: to climb into the abdomen of the 
monsteghorse, and then, in more or less. 
uncomfortable positions, they drank to the 
sculptors health. And Richardson signi- 
ficantly *adds, .“‘The repetitions of the 
toast rendered it.a matter of some difficulty 
for several of the party to emerge from the 
claustra, from which they were at length 
extricated by the assistance of their com- 
panions.” ere ie 


. 


Constitution Hill and the Poets. 
considerable book might be written 
about Hyde. Park Corner and _ its 
neighbourhood. But as | am not writing 
a book let me end with a rather good 
Cockneystory. The poet of ‘* The Seasons ” 
once sarcastically’ inquired how James 
Glover, the author of ‘‘ Leonidas,” could 
presume to write rural poetry since he 
had never seen a hill. On which Thom- 
son’s friend and biographer, Dr. Arm- 
strong, pleasantly remarks: -“Now I 
apprehend that Mr. Thomson must have 
been misinformed here, for I remember to 
have met the very gentleman in question 
one Sunday evening, I think it might have 
been towards June or July, upon the 
utmost summit of Constitution Hill.” 


